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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
SIR HENRY PARKES. 


* Life of Sir Henry Parkes, G.C.M.G., Australian 
Statesman.” By Charles E. Lyne. With Illus- 
trations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1897. 


Ts biography of Sir Henry Parkes is among the 
| books which still have to be written. Mr. Lyne 
has given us a discursive, long-drawn-out narrative, not 
without interest, but without very much permanent 
value. It will be read and is noticeable just now for 
two reasons: first, because Australia is endeavouring to 
compromise the differences of her various Colonies on 
the question of Federation, with which Sir Henry Parkes 
had so much to do; second, because London will be the 
rendezvous of thousands of Colonists, from premiers 
downwards, during the next few months, and any con- 
nected account of the statesman whom Sir Charles 
Dilke once placed among the three leading men in the 
Empire, must attract attention. But Mr. Lyne seems 
if to us to have been at some pains to reduce the value of 
§ «his book. He has missed much that was important ; 
he has given much that could have been spared with 
advantage; and he evidently considers whitewashing 
the first duty of a biographer. The materials for 
an account of Sir Henry Parkes’s early life may be 
scanty; Mr. Lyne’s bulky volume would lead one to 
imagine that they are almost non-existent. The study 
of Sir Henry’s own speeches, however, which Mr, Lyne 
must surely have made, would have supplied some 
excellent ‘“‘copy” unfamiliar to the vast majority of 
readers. No one who wades through this Life will, 
\} until he reaches page 513, get anything like an idea of 
Parkes’s boyhood and youth. Then he will suddenly 
learn from the lips of Parkes himself, the sort of life the 
future Premier of New South Wales led in his native 
Warwickshire. After reading a biography of Mr. Glad- 
stone, some eight years ago, Parkes broke out into 
an eloquent comparison, or rathér contrast, of his own 
with Mr. Gladstone’s career. When Mr. Gladstone 
was at Eton, preparing for Oxford, Parkes was work- 
ing on a rope-walk at fourpencea day. When Mr. Glad- 
stone was at Oxford, Parkes was breaking stones on 
the Queen’s highway. Parkes used to boast that he 
was never at school for more than three months, and 
earned his own living from the time he was nine years 
of age. At seventeen he became a member of the 
Birmingham Political Union, which was instrumental 
in securing the Reform Act of 1832. But instead of 
devoting his space to giving us some real insight into 
the days of the Warwickshire lad who was destined to 
sway the fortunes of a whole continent on the other 
side of the world, Mr. Lyne devotes it to tedious testi- 
monials to Parkes’s integrity on occasions when he 
found himself in awkward places. He quotes extracts 
from press notices concerning Parkes, much as man- 
agers of unsuccessful plays quote favourable sentences 
severed from the context of criticisms. We look in 
vain for any semblance of humour throughout these 
six hundred pages, and so delightful an incident as 
Parkes’s initial effort as a framer of laws is entirely 
missed. He began by introducing a Bill, as he said 
himself, to prevent the ‘‘ unhallowed ramblings” of 
some goats in a friend’s garden! 
Sir Henry Parkes was born in 1815, and arrived in 
Sydney in 1839, a penniless and bounty-assisted emi- 


grant. In those far-off days the Australian Colonies 
consisted of little more than New South Wales. Society 
was divided between the convict element and the free 
and respectable settlers, and questions were ripening 
for treatment—to wit, transportation—which gave 
Parkes his opportunity of participating in the political 
life of the Colony. According to Mr. Lyne, people are 
still alive who remember him working in his turner’s 
shop in Hunter Street, Sydney. He is said to have 
been superior in manner and appearance to the usual 
type of men. Perhaps, student as he had always been, 
he was as much beyond the average worker in the 
Colony, in culture and thoughtfulness, as in the days 
to come he was to prove himself behind men of culture 
and good breeding in his unmeasured abuse of those 
with whom he strongly disagreed. Of course there is 
the usual anecdote of presentiments that greatness was 
in store for him. How many of life’s most abject failures, 
we wonder, have not also enjoyed these same presenti- 
ments? Ina Colony such as New South Wales, it was 
much less remarkable that a penurious working-man, 
with brains, should have come to the front, and even 
secured the Premiership five times, than it is for, 
say, a Broadhurst in England, among trained stu- 
dents and statesmen, to find his way into a British 
Government. Parkes had been in the Colony more 
than a decade when he secured for himself a position 
of influence and authority by founding the ‘‘ Empire,” 
the brilliantly mismanaged organ which he kept going 
for some eight years. Mr. Lyne’s pages contain 
nothing more interesting than the story of Parkes’s 
gallant efforts to save his paper. From the editorial 
chair to a seat in Parliament was not a very long stride, 
and such a man in Parliament was bound in due time 
to be invited to joina Ministry. Parkes’s popularity 
improved apace, and had he discovered a way of tiding 
over repeated financial difficulties on the one hand, and 
had his propensity for resigning his public positions 
been less great on the other, his influence would have 
been unbounded. His failures in business and his 
harsh tongue got him into difficulties and made for him 
innumerable enemies. Only real grit could have 
enabled any man to wear down the opposition which he 
succeeded at times in rousing. The record of his work 
in Sydney does not impress one with its overwhelming 
importance. His chief accomplishment was the pro- 
motion of State education. It is not possible to work 
up any enthusiasm over the squabbles and the back- 
slidings of the local politicians—often glorified vestry- 
men—among whom Parkes was so prominent a figure. 
It has been a characteristic of Australian public life that 
men who called each other villainous names one year 
should hug each other the next and start coalition 
Cabinets, and Mr. Lyne would have met the views of 
readers at ‘“‘ home” if he had conveyed a more general 
impression of these things, instead of giving a full and 
particular account of the fortunes of fleeting Colonial 
Ministries. 

Mr. Lyne has set out to be a hero-worshipper, and 
paints a strong, kindly, scrupulous, lovable, patriotic, 
able man. Now Parkes undoubtedly was a creature of 
exceptional qualities. He had the gifts and the instincts 
of a statesman, but his shortcomings were considerable, 
and dwarfed his moral stature when looked at in its 
entirety. Even in one endowed so fully as Parkes, 
we are unable to detect any particular ground for 
regarding bankruptcies and colossal conceits as posi- 
tive merits. No doubt Parkes aimed at the right 
in the main and was personally honourable, but he was 
prejudiced and obstinate. He had opportunities of 
rendering Australia unmatched service in the matter of 
Federation, but he had a thinly disguised conviction 
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that, in so far as the creation of a commonwealth was 
concerned, he was entitled to te a latter-day Washington. 
When he was not permitted to lead, he placed obstacles 
in the path of those who assumed control. Mr. 
Lyne’s account of Sir Henry Parkes’s views and 
work in connexion with Federation is not very satis- 
factory. It would not be an onerous task to show 
that Sir Henry Parkes, despite his magnificent speeches 
in support of ‘‘ Australia a nation,” paltered with 
the question. He did everything to educate the 
people to understand the necessity of Federation, 
but again and again adopted courses which pre- 
vented its being carried to a practical issue. The 
spirit which he showed in 1861, when he cavilled at 
the name of Mr. Dalley being placed before his own in 
the gazetting of their appointment as Emigration Com- 
missioners, animated him in 1883 when he refused to 
have anything to do with the Federal Council, in 1885 
when he opposed the sending of a New South Wales 
contingent to the Soudan, and later when Mr. G. H. 
Reid, who had borne the heat and burden of Opposition 
leadership, refused to make way for him when the 
Premiership was in sight. With all his faults, how- 
ever, Sir Henry Parkes was a man of parts, and his 
life is worth study, both on account of its essential 
humanness and of the circumstance that he played a 
leading véle in the upbuilding of the Australian branch 
of the British race. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT ON THE CONTINENT. 


‘*Governments and Parties in Continental Europe.” 
By A. L. Lowell. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1897. 


7s work may be described in brief as a study of 
the relation between the development of political 
parties and the mechanism of modern government. It 
deals, in fact, with only a small part of the great subject 
of party government. Mr. Lowell tells us that he has 
interested himself primarily, not with the Minister and 
with parties as they affect his authority, but with the 
— themselves and with the position of the Cabinet 
rom its bearing on their condition. Moreover, the 
investigation has been limited to the principal countries 
in which a division into two great parties does no? pre- 
vail, and in which there usually exists instead a number 
of more or less sharply defined political groups. This 
department of the subject seemed to Mr. Lowell to 
separate itself naturally from the rest, and was selected 
by him mainly because it has been less studied than the 
growth and influence of the bi-party system that prevails 
generally in Anglo-Saxon countries. The scheme will 
probably commend itself as a meritorious one to those 
who know how ignorant the average educated man 
is of the machinery of government in other countries 
than his own, especially such countries as France 
and Germany, where the multiplicity of so-called parties 
becomes bewildering in the absence of special know- 
ledge of them and their aims. And it is a scheme well 
worked out, too. The countries with which the author 
deals are France, Italy, Germany (including the smaller 
States), Austria-Hungary and Switzerland; and in 
the treatment a systematic order of arrangement has 
been followed as far as possible. That is to say, the 
treatment of each country begins with a description of 
its chief institutions or political organization ; this is 
succeeded by a sketch of its recent history, in order to 
show how the parties actually work ; and, finally, it is 
sought to find the causes of the conditions of party 
life. On this basis Mr. Lowell has turned out a book 
which should be at the right hand of all students of 
contemporary politics on the Continent of Europe. 

The number of parties in, say, France is astonish- 
ing to the Briton, accustomed to look upon the two 
= divisions as meeting all the needs of the case. 

o understand the origin of the numerous groups in 
France we must look at a source of political dissensions 
with which we at home are not familiar—the lack of a 
common understanding or consensus in regard to the 
basis and form of government. In France, the French 
Revolution destroyed this political consensus. Every 
form of government that has since existed in France 
has its partisans, who are irreconcilable under any 
other form; while the great mass of the middle 
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classes and the peasants have no strong convictions 
either way, and are ready to support any Govern- 
ment that maintains order. Then the French legis- 
lator is theoretical rather than practical in politics. 
He is averse to compromise, and is reluctant to give 
up any part of his high ideal for the sake of attaining 
so much of it as may lie within his reach. Hence the 
number of groups, each with a separate ideal and each 
unwilling to make the sacrifice that is necessary for a 
fusion into a great party. This mental attitude, coupled 
with the absence of the habit of self-government and the 
want of sympathy between different parts of the country, 
accounts for the fact that the French will not organize 
readily in politics, though in military matters they do so 
with greater facility than perhaps any other people in the 
world. Other causes that tend to weakness are the 
system of committees in the Chambers and the use of 
interpellations, which undermine the authority of the 
Cabinet and impair its ability to hold a majority to- 
gether. The not unnatural outcome of all these influences 
is that a change of Ministry does not necessarily mean 
a change of party, that Cabinets are shortlived, that 
too often they are coalitions and therefore weak, and 
that they must confer favours on the Deputies in order 
to win votes. 

In Germany the subdivision of parties is referable in 
the main to the lack of homogeneousness among the 
people, to intense individualism in opinions, to 
Bismarck’s dislike of parties and a free Press, to the 
irresponsibility of the parties themselves, and during 
recent years to the Emperor’s attempt to stand above 
all parties and to select as his Ministers men of different 
opinions. The object of the German parties is to 
restrain rather than to direct the Government, and, in 
the element that binds their members together, political 
principles form a larger, and personal ambition as a 
rule a smaller, part. In the case of Hungary, we are 
presented with the striking fact that, since a responsible 
Ministry was instituted twenty-nine years ago, no 
Cabinet has ever fallen in consequence of a hostile vote 
in Parliament, simply because no vote implying want 
of confidence in them or a disapproval of their policy 
has ever been passed. There has been no change of party 
in the ordinary sense, because before 1875 the Left 
could not be entrusted with the government owing to 
its refusal to accept the compact with Austria, and 
since that year the Parliament has not been divided 
into two hostile parties. The reason for this must be 
found chiefly, as in the case of Italy, in the existence 
of a large body of men who play little or no part in the 
Chambers, but are nevertheless the real political Oppo- 
sition. In Italy this body consists of the Clericals ; in 
Hungary of the subordinate races; and in each case 
its presence tends to force the ruling class together 
and so to prevent the normal development of parties. 
In Switzerland again, although parties exist, the go- 
vernment of the Confederation, unlike that of every 
other democracy, is not in any true sense a govern- 
ment by party. In the Executive the minority is 
represented both in the Federal Council and in the 
executive bodies of almost all the cantons, and 
is thus enabled to exert a direct influence on the 
conduct of public affairs. A thoroughly partisan 
administration is therefore out of the question. The 
same absence of strict party control is true of the 
Legislature also, though not quite to the same extent. 
All the groups in the Federal Assembly are, it is true, 
in the habit of holding meetings to decide whether the 
members shall act together on some question pending 
in the Chamber or to be free to vote as they think best. 
But as a fact party lines are rarely drawn, except on 
measures that have an immediate bearing on party 
interests or on religion; and this is reflected in the 
method of distributing the seats, for the members of a 
group do not all sit together as in other Parliaments, 
but as a rule by cantons, a new member usually occupy- 
ing the place left vacant by his predecessor. 


MAURICE QUAIN. 
‘*Maurice Quain.” By Morley Roberts. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1897. 
HIS novel reads like the work of a man who has 
said to himself, ‘‘ I’ve got to write about a chap 
whose life was wrecked ; now my life is not wrecked, 
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I find things rather pleasant on the whole, and if 
I don’t keep the spurs at work all the time, I’ll never 
pull the thing through.” So he holds his breath, 
smashes the unoffending pen in the inkpot, and starts 
off, spluttering and digging holes in the paper. ‘‘ There 
was desolation in the crowded streets, thick with 
humanity, squalid even at its richest, and in the dance 
and ferment of debauched atoms gyrating under a dis- 
torted law. Muddy feet and muddy minds tripped 
together to the roar of town, and slid into the muck of 
foul rest until the discoloured day rose once more. In 
the inextricable maze and labyrinth monsters mouthed 
inarticulate bestiality, their worse children learning of 
them.” It is like the talking of a man who sticks 
his mouth full of plums in the hope of giving 
dignity to a naturally thin voice. Demosthenes is said 
to have done something of the sort in his early days— 
when he was alone on the sea-shore ; but we imagine he 
extracted the mouthing properties before he addressed 
an Athenian audience. The ugly and hateful London 
of Mr. Roberts puts one in mind of Dickens’s beautiful 
descriptions ; and Dickens was by no means a man who 
felt, or expected from his readers, a moral approval of 
the dark ways he loved as an artist. He may even 
have expressed disapproval, but he loved all the same, 
as Balzac loved the infamous wooden galleries of the 
old Palais Royal. In another place Mr. Roberts’s 
London crowd ‘“ drifted like fat foam on a black tide ; 
it rose and flattened and rose and fell, and failed like 
the hissing ferment in a beer vat.” We have an im- 
pression that such epithets as fat, rank, foul, fetid, 
mirk, are continually howling, shrieking, hissing, hoot- 
ing, reeking through the book. Language must bend 
somewhat to subject ; but it would be salutary for Mr. 
Roberts to try to write with the vocabulary supplied 
him by Miss Austen. Of course the speeches and 
fancies of his hero Quain could not be written in her 
language—and this brings us to the root of our quarrel 
with Mr. Roberts. The vision of a noisome, lurid 
London is neither entirely outside the drama nor yet 
entirely inside. Here the vision is characteristic of 
oo? peculiar cast of imagination ; there it is a great 
slice of pathetic fallacy on the author’s part. Quain is 
the sort of man who sees life in a lurid light. But the 
author should have been careful not to throw in his 
own weight on the same side, for thus the reader 
is left no loophole. If Quain and Quain’s fancies 
are to dominate the book so entirely, Mr. Roberts 
should have written him in the first person; that is 
always one way of giving the reader relief. We do not 
want the pathetic fallacy as well as the hero’s lurid 
thoughts. When an author tyrannizes thus, allowing 
his readers no detachment within the limits of his book, 
they will find a way of their own; they will procure, to 
use a phrase of Tom Nash’s, their violent enlarge- 
ment. And woe betide the author who drives his 
readers to this extremity, for the laughter of revolt is 
already prepared, the slightest excuse will bring it 
out. ‘‘Smirched by the million fumaroles of London’s 
solfatara” was, we remember, one of the expressions 
that released unseemly mirth in this particular case. It 
is impossible to judge coolly whether such an expression 
might work under other conditions ; in its place it was 
just the extra weight which brought the already oppres- 
sively overstrained edifice tumbling about our ears. 
The bold and well-intentioned reader will emerge from 
the dust to discover that parts of the structure are still 
standing ; but his confidence is impaired, the blind con- 
fidence which is the fulcrum of the author’s power. 
And looking at the remaining portions with the mistrust 
which Mr. Roberts has taught us, we note that pieces 
here and there look like crumbling away. 


IN CANADIAN BACKWOODS. 


*** Old Man’s’ Marriage.” By G. B. Burgin, London: 


Grant Richards. 1897. 


ose Mr. G. B. Burgin began to write we had 
little idea that the inhabitants of the Canadian 
backwoods shared with the now familiar Texans 
and Californians the amiable if embarrassing weak- 
nesses for shooting on sight, lynch law, tarring and 
feathering and high-flyin’ newspapers which Bret Harte 
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has endeared to us. We had imagined that the Cana- 
dians, when they were not primitive and picturesque 
habitans talking old-world French, were more akin to 
ourselves in our respect for law and order and our pre- 
ference for dying in our beds with our boots off. But it 
seems it is not so. The village of Four Corners, on the 
Ottawa river, is quite as exciting a place of residence 
as anywhere in Talaveras county, and its young ladies 
are as handy with revolver and shot-gun as the men. 

**Old Man”—his real name, one discovers with 
some difficulty, was Evans—has already been the central 
figure of one of Mr. Burgin’s books. In this one, 
by persuading the woman he loves and who loves him 
to marry his dearest friend, he manages to tie up his 
affairs into such a knot that all the great virtues 
and extraordinary wisdom with which his creator has 
endowed him only just succeed in disentangling them 
again, and this only by the heroic remedy of marrying 
him to an Indian girl who has fallen in love with him. 
Nor had Ikey Marston, whom ‘‘ Old Man” loved with 
a love passing the love of women, much to thank his 
friend for. Indeed, the lady gave him a most uncom- 
fortable time, and it was not until she had tried to kill the 
Indian girl and a little Ikey appeared on the scene that 
things were patched up into a working arrangement. 
Magnanimity, however, is evidently a tree of vigorous 
growth in the Canadian backwoods, and one cannot 
sufficiently admire the readiness with which ‘‘ Old 
Man ” and Ikey are on the point of killing themselves 
for each other’s sake. Genius, too, is scarcely less 
vigorous, as witness the boy-tramp in the subsidiary 
love-story of Miranda, the daughter of the editor of 
the ‘‘Four Corners’ Gazette.” He leaps into the 
picture out of the void with Latin quotations in his 
mouth, and after a short spell at type-setting, which 
just gives time for Miranda to fall in love with him and 
he with her, bounds off to ‘‘ Europe,” and comes back 
in three years a great writer and the friend of dukes. 

It would, however, be unfair to Mr. Burgin to leave 
this as the impression of his book. It is on the whole 
an interesting, even an exciting story, though its frame- 
work is unoriginal and its action moves now and then 
somewhat jerkily. The best-drawn character is ‘‘ Old 
Man’s” mule, named in honour of the other lady, 
Miss Wilks, ‘‘an irregularly shaped quadruped,” blind 
of one eye and minus an ear, but possessed of a pheno- 
menal intelligence and a failing for whisky and tobacco. 
She was also a fighting mule, and with the assistance 
of White Plume on one occasion saved ‘* Old Man’s” 
life from ‘‘ bad Injuns.” Her various feats and foibles 
materially add to the entertainment of Mr. Burgin’s 
book, and console us after a bit of specially fine writing 
or a page of pathos, in the management of which 
element of drama the author is not an adept. Two 
serious faults we have to find with Mr. Burgin’s book. 
One isthe introduction of an English lord as a sort of deus 
ex machiné to get rid of ‘*‘ The Pup ” who encumbers the 
conclusion of the story. The whole business of the 
scene in the gaol between the imprisoned poet and the 
mad gaoler, intended to be in the highest degree impres- 
sive, is awkwardly managed, and the dragging in of 
the Englishman in these final pages is a merely cum- 
brous expedient. ‘‘Old Man,” or Fergus, or Bangs, 
would have done quite as well. The other is the 
fatuous lisp he puts into the mouth of Lord Donning- 
ton. Surely Mr. Burgin has lived long enough in 
England to learn that English lords do not habitually, 
or even commonly, lisp to the limits of unintelligibility 
and speak in the phrases of a Piccadilly masher—least 
of all when they are men with grit in them, as he indi- 
cates to us Lord Donnington is. Such a travesty 
makes us wonder if Mr. Burgin’s Canadian back- 
woodsmen are really drawn from life or are merely 
Bret-Hartian types set down arbitrarily in an alien 


environment. 


LITERARY NOTES 


O better test of the present condition of the publish- 

ing world can be found than that furnished by an 
examination of the April issue of Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.’s ‘* Books of the Month,” reprinted from their 
‘* Bulletin of New Books.” From it will be gathered 
the fact that during one month no less than 544 new 
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books and new editions have been brought out. The 
present Spring season has been more prolific in the 
production of volumes good, bad and middling, but 
chiefly, we fear, middling, than that of any previous 


In this age of wholesale whitewashing it would be 
invidious to leave such an excellent villain as Roderigo 
Borgia to wallow undisturbed in the mud which his- 
torians have heaped on him for over three centuries. 
Accordingly, the Rev. Frederick Antrobus has under- 
taken the delicate task of cleansing this most salacious 
of Popes. The two new volumes of Pastor’s ‘‘ Lives 
of the Popes,” which Mr. Antrobus is translating, will 
include the pontificate of Alexander VI., and will go to 
prove that he possessed many qualities not hitherto 
attributed to him. The volumes are promised in the 
early autumn. 


The Zoological Society of London has recently pub- 
lished the ninth edition of the ‘List of Vertebrated 
Animals” now or lately living in the Gardens. At the 
date of the first edition, published in 1862, only 682 
species of vertebrates had been exhibited ; in 1883 the 
number had risen to 2,557, and now stands at 3,044. 
It has been found necessary to make a large number of 
changes in nomenclature. 


The publishers of Professor Poulton’s ‘‘ Charles 
Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection” have 
not honoured us by a copy for review. We hope that 
they have not been deterred by the memory of an occa- 
sion on which we found it necessary to attack with 
some vehemence a book with which Professor Poulton’s 
mame was associated. We have read the new book 
with considerable interest, and find it a pleasant ex- 
position of the more personal sides of the history of the 
theory. 


Mr. Gladstone's new series of gleanings will shortly 
issue from the house of Mr. Murray. Its title will be 
** Later Gleanings: Theological and Ecclesiastical.” 
The subjects range from Genesis to Ingersoll, and 
include Church History, Heresy, Huxley and the Lord’s 


Day. 


Among Mr. Murray’s other important works ready 
for publication are ‘‘ The Poetical and Prose Works 
of Lord Byron,” edited by his grandson, the Earl of 
Lovelace. This edition claims to be the only complete 
one of the poet’s writings, and the only one authorized 
by his family and representatives. It will follow as 
closely as possible the original MSS. and such revised 
proofs as are still accessible, and will include many 
compositions which have not hitherto been given 
publicity. The same firm is also producing a new 
and cheaper edition of Princess Alice’s letters to the 
Queen, with a memoir by Princess Christian. 


Ely Cathedral is to have a representative handbook 
from the pen of Dr. Stubbs, the Dean, under the title 
of ‘*The Crown of St. Audrey.” Among the many 
illustrations will be a photogravure of a portion of the 
building never yet produced. The work will be among 
Messrs. Dent’s earliest publications. 


The ‘ Débats” mentions that a Royalist epidemic 
has broken out among the members of the Académie 
Frangaise. It will take the form of admitting ten 
crowned heads to the seats of the Immortals. Among 
the august persons nominated are our own Heir 
Apparent, the Emperors of Russia and Austria, and, 

rhaps, the Kaiser, the Kings of Italy, Sweden and 

enmark, the Khedive and the Pope. The latter has 
responded by bestowing upon the Palais Mazarin the 
ambiguous epithet of ‘‘ un sacré Collége.” 


Another volume from Mrs. Oliphant is promised by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder. It will be entitled ‘‘ The Ways 
of Life,” and will contain two stories, ‘‘ Mr. Landford” 
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and ‘‘ The Wonderful History of Mr. Robert Dalyell.” 
Another novel from the same house will be ‘‘ The Lady 
Grange,” by Alexander Innes Shand. The author has 
already produced two works, ‘‘ Kilcarra” and “‘ Half a 
Century of Changes in Men and Manners.” 


A work of some importance is about to be published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. ‘Etching, Engraving 
and the other Processes of Picture Printing,” by William 
Strang and Dr. Singer, will deal with the characteristic 
technical qualities of all the different methods of illus- 
tration, such as wood and steel engraving, drypoint, 
mezzotint, aquatint, soft-ground etching, lithography, 
&c. A chapter will be devoted to the mechanical pro- 
cesses of “‘ half-tone,” photogravure and collotype, the 
various methods being illustrated by ofiginal plates from 
the author’s works. 


A new version of Zola’s ‘‘ His Excellency” will be 
issued by Messrs. Chatto & Windus on the 2oth inst. 
The same date will also see the production of Mr. Dick 
Donovan’s new detective story of the Russian Secret 
Service, ‘‘ The Chronicles of Michael Danevitch.” 


The author of ‘‘ The Prig ” will follow up his previous 
efforts with a volume of essays on literary, social and 

eneral topics. Some of these papers first saw the light 
in the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” Messrs. Kegan Paul will 
shortly produce the book under the title of ‘‘The 
Platitudes of a Pessimist.” 


Messrs. A. & C. Black’s new publications will be 
‘* Through Finland on a Cart,” by Mrs. Alec Tweedie ; 
‘*The Assumption of Moses,” by Rev. R. H. Charles, 
author of ‘‘The Apocalypse of Baruch”; and ‘‘ Zig- 
Zag Guide to the Kentish Coast,” by F. C. Burnand. 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Handbook of English Litera- 
ture,” revised and extended by Professor W. H. Griffin, 
will be issued, in a new edition, by Messrs. Crosby 
Lockwood & Son, during the next few days. 


The volume of ‘Selected Poems” by George 
Meredith which Messrs. Constable & Co. have in 
preparation will include some of his later poems, such 
as the “ Trafalgar Day” and the Sonnet on the Death 
of Browning. 


The popular edition of the Bayard Series, which 
Messrs. Sampson Low are issuing, will open with 
“The Story of the Chevalier Bayard,” translated by 
Edith Walford, and ‘‘The Letters, Sentences and 
Maxims ” of Lord Chesterfield, with a critical essay by 
Sainte-Beuve. 


‘The Lost Empires of the Modern World” will be 
the title of Mr. Frewen Lord’s new work, which Messrs. 
Bentley & Son have in the press. From the same firm 
will also be forthcoming Admiral Sir Leopold Heath’s 
‘* Letters from the Black Sea during the Crimean War.” 


Two works of interest which Mr. Heinemann will 
shortly publish are ‘‘ Spanish Protestants in the Six- 
teenth Century,” compiled from Dr. Wilken’s German 
work by Rachel E. Challice, with an introduction by 
Archbishop Plunket and a preface by Canon Fleming; 
and a volume in the Great Educators Series on 
‘‘ Thomas and Matthew Arnold,” by Sir Joshua Fitch, 
LL.D., H.M. Inspector of Schools. The author was 
an intimate friend of the younger Arnold, and was 
associated with him for many years in the Education 
Department. 


Mr. D. F. Du Toit’s volume on “‘ Rhodesia” will be 
an independent opinion on the resources of the country, 
based upon a personal survey two years ago. An 
Africander by birth, the author has been a prominent 
factor in South African politics, having been Superin- 
tendent of Education in the Transvaal, founder and 
first president of the Africander Bond, and a party to 
the London Convention. The book is promised imme- 
diately by Mr. William Heinemann. 


== 
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